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Chapter I !• ' 

XEB BSBD OV PiBT-TDIE SDUCATIOH 

General n»«d of Bdyatlon in the Pait»4 Statea 
for toys ana giria orer 14 years or age 

fha need for part-time inetruotion in the United Statea 

ia heme eat hy the statist ies for aehool attendanea for the last 

deeade : 

1910 1918 

Children 14 and 15 years of age 3,569,349 3,950,000 

lumher not attending aohool 89S,88£ 990,000 .' 

Children 16, 17 and 18 years of age...* 5,579,817 6,300,000 

Inmher not attending sohool.. 3,571,076 4.030,000 

Approximately £,000,000 ehildren arrive annually at any 
giren age between 14 and 18 year a of age. In these yeara the 
proportion not in aehool inereasea rapidly from less than one- 
fifth for the age of fourteen to nearly four-fifths for the age 
of eighteen. In the anooeeding two years of minority the propor- 
tion rises to more than nine-tenths. We may safely eonolnde that 
about 5,000,000 ohildren 14 to 18 yeara of age inolusire are out 
of aohool, and that praotioally all of the boys and a large pror 
portion of the girls not at aehool in these ages are at work. ▲ 
Tory large proportion of the young workers haye left the publio 
sohools without oompleting an elementary education, or in prepar- 
ing themselTOS for any apeoifie rooation. Children of thia type 
are leaTing the publio sohool to-day at the rate of a million a 
year, and the facilities offered up to within the last few years 
for giving them any Tooational training or preparation for earning 
a liTing, have been so inadequate that it is hardly worth while 
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t« onxuMrate th«ai. 

In 1918 there were 13,445 publio and prlTate hl£^ eeh- 
ools with approxlnately 1,883,000 stadents attending sueh sehools. 
Vignres fer the year 1913-14 show that In all the pnblio manual 
training high sohools, agrioxiltiaral sohoola, and manual and in- 
dustrial Boheols oombined, there were only 166,850 pupils taking 
"manual arts* instruetion. Of these 58,885 were in the elementary 
or grammar grade oourses and the remainder 113,965 in the seeon- 
dary or high school grade oourses. Of these 13,445 high sohools 
only 1,414 reported harlng agricultural oourses, with 89,885 
pupils talcing suoh oourses. Of these high sohools teaohing agric- 
ulture a large majority reported as teaohing agriculture primarily 
as an informational subject. In accepting these figures as repre- 
senting 50^ of the pupils in this oountry Who hare been cared for 
in these types of sohools, many of which have only the most hasy 
idea of what real vocational preparation should be, it is fair to 
conclude that in the year 1913-14 only about 360,000 were reoeiring 
instruction in such sohools. It cannot be assumed that eren this 
small number among the million leering school each year have reoei- 
Tod any systematic instruction designed to assist them in earning a 
liTing.* 

Bduoational Heeds Of the Parmer 
The need for rooational schools in all lines of work - the 
Industries, agriculture and home economics - is shown by the present 
day demands on the schools. They are increasing with the advancing 
development of sooiety, the rapid transition of our people frem 

*-Pederal Board Bulletin #19; r^^^^l^ 

Beport Comm. of Ed., U.S. Vol. 1. 1914. page 891iizedbyV^OOgie 
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country to olty llfo and tho teTolopoioot of tho industries and 
eommeroial aotirities; and tha transformation of the social body 
due to these ohanges have inoreased the demands upon the young 
people and upon the schools. We have apiir cached the time when 
we must carry school instruction forward beyond the present years 
of compulsory attendance which ends at 14. *fhe premature release 
from school discipline at 14 means for most pupils a complete 
cessation of all systematic education, and this cessation occurs at 
the age where the demorillaing influence of uncontrolled life may 
hare the most baneful effects on moral character." * 

We must also recognise the fact that while the responsi- 
bilities of the workers in the industries make greater demands on 
the manual and intellectuBl powers, and new forms of business life 
make everywhere necessary greater knowledge and skill, the training 
recoired in the home, on the farm and in the workshop, is far less 
effectiTe than formerly. Some claim that no longer do the main 
educational agencies center in the home, and many contend that the 
church is no longer the great educational and institutional force 
it used to be in the realm of religion and ethics. Add to this the 

» 

effesis of the great war and the new problems arising out of this 
struggle and we see the demands that are made upon the schools and 
the schoolmen for real effectire work, not only in agriculture but 
in all phases of our national life. """ 

fhe movement from the country to the city with the ohanges 
incident to it is world wide. Germany, Vrance, England and America 
furnish exan^les. In 1790 there were in the U.S. but six cities with 

* -Child labor Bulletin #1, 1912. 

**-Child labor Bulletin fl, 1912. ^ , 
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• population of otot 8,000 inhabit ants, representing bat 3.4^ of 
tho total population. In 1900 there were 545 oitiee with 8,000 or 
more population representing 33.15& of the entire population. The 
Census figures for Illinois show that in 1900 a little over 54^ of 
the population of the State liToA in places of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more; in 1910 the proportion had grown to nearly 6S^. 

The ohanges resulting from this moTement of the oountry 
people to the oity <- together with some polltioal and oommerolal 
interests whioh have grown up in the meantime - has caused a shift- 
ing of the political and business affairs of this country from an 
indiTiduallstic to more of a socialistic basis which has fundamen- 
tally affected the status of the farmer. Blindly clinging to the 
old indiyuduallstio idea of a simple life and the freedom of a 
pioneer yersus the advantages of urban life, he stood alone. As it 
is now he must deal with organisations Instead of individuals and 
he has been placed at a disadvantage relatively as regards his place 
in our country. The other classes have passed him in business life 
and in social life. The natural effect of such an awakening in the 
youths on the term is to create a profound dissatisfaction with 
country life and a desire to escape from it. 

Changes in occupations and modes of living have also taken 
place. In the early days the population was sparse and rural; the 
people lived in the country and there were no great cities; there 
were no great organisations of labor and capital; there was little 
foreign commerce; every person to a large extent was his own employee 
and his own employer; each little community produced what it consum- 
ed and consumed what it produced; the children lived with the par- 
ents and the parents with the children. * In those days there was 

^ Digitized by VjOOy It! 
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6» 
fro« land over lAiioh gracing and grain growing eould be carried on, 

idiere foodstuffs and lirestook were cheaply produced by siiiplest 
aetbods and farmers had no inoentiye to eaoonrage their children to 
go to school. 

Imerican agrictilture has emerged from this stage. lo^day 
difficult and complex problems are crowding upon the fanner, farm- 
ing is becoming more and mere a complex business req,uiring skill 
and understanding of the foroes of nature and the general laws 
operating in the world which pertain to the farmer and his eocupa- 
tien. The land is wearing out; the rising prices of land necessi- 
tate a greater outlay ef capital; there is a widespread need of 
fertilising; the one crop system needs to be changed; there is the 
increased cost of bringing new lands into oultiration by clearing, 
drainage and irrigation; and there is the need of a: more careftJ. 
and progressiTe system of culture and eroping. All of these funda- 
mental needs are crowding upon the farmer and demanding his thought 
and attention, his knowledge and skill so that it is necessary for 
him to act intelligently. To these can be added the other impor- 
tant faotors such as the economic and social influence which have 
caused the advance in prices of agricultural and manufactured pro- 
ducts at home and abroad; the complicated and expensive system of 
distribution which has developed; the rise in the wages of laborers 
which has made farm labor scarce and expensive; the general rise in 
the standards of living with the necessity for greater variety of 
esqpenditvtes on the farm in the way of conveniences and sanitary 
regulations; the ohanges in the systems of farming in different 
parts of the country brought about by the spread of agriculture 
westward and the growth of industrial population in farming regions; 
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6, 
tb« transfer of agrioultural and boma industries, sQoh as butter 
and ebeese making, from tbe farm to tbe factory and tbe ooasequent 
narrowing of tbe souroes of farm income* * 

Tbe Part-Time Sobool in AgricultTire 
As Satisfying This Heed of The VbxSSt 

The obanges arising out of tbe growth of our agricultur- 
al deyeloiment require a corresponding change in tbe preparation 
for tbe life of a farmer, including of conrse, our system of educa- 
tion • The part-time school meets tbe growing needs of tbe farmer. 
Besides it deals directly with tbe waste due to tbe ioqperfeot em- 
ployment of labor and tbe misfits resulting f^om a lack of training 
and indirectly with tbe waste due to inyoluntary idleness. 

The term "part-time work" is a desoriptiye expression, 
brought oyer teem current discussion of certain forms of industrial 
training, for use in unfolding the possibilities of this proposed 
type of training in the field of agricultural education. Fart- 
time work in industrial education means that students spend a part 
of their time required for training in a shop or manufacturing 
establishment and part-time at tbe school building; both school 
and shop work being intimately related and supplementing each other. 

"As applied to agriculture it means that tbe student 

spends a part of his time required for his education in productive 

farm work, preferably at homo, and part-time at school. Tbe farm 

work and the school study to be closely correlated by the school 

at points selected from season to season or f^om year to year and 

to be given tbe highest possible educational value by competent 

school supervision." ** 

* - Annals of American Academy, vol. 69, May *15. r^ t,, 

'*"*' - lational Society for Study of Education, 11th Tear Book, Pt. 2. 
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lhll« part-time or eTenlng eohools in agrioultiire ar« 
Bot spaeifioally mentioned in the Smith-Hnghes Lew, neither is 
specif io mention made of a day sohool in agrioulture. It is 
assTuaed, therefore, that part-time or evening olasses will be or- 
ganised on the same general lines as trade part-time or eyening 
sohools for industries; that is, that the evening sohool, named 
firom the time of the day which it is in session, will be for those 
who have entered upon the occupation of farming, and that the in- 
struotion given will be supplementary to the day employment •'*' 

▲ part-time school is a school for workers who have 
air oflidy entered upon employment where an intensive form of train- 
ing and instruction is given, lAiioh is intended to meet, in a 
limited time, the specific needs of that particular group of 
learners. Its several aims are to continue neglected or interrupt- 
ed elementary education and to prepare for entrance into better 
occupations, or to supplement and extend knowledge and skill in 
present occupations, there the sohool aims to complete genercG. 
education, it is designated a general continuation school; where 
it aims to increase skill and intelligence in a vocation ether than 
that in which the pupils are employed, it is an agricultural pre- 
paratory sohool; where the persons who are already engaged in the 
business of agriculture, but, who during a portion of the day, wvek, 
or month wish to secure instruction supplementary to the business 
of farming in lAiich they are engaged, it is termed a part-time 
agricultural extension school. 

* - federal Board Bulletin, #19. 
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th» Bxlttlng Agenelee For gqrnlehlng Part» 
Tlat inBtrnetlon in Agrloulture 

Th% •zlfltlng agenoles for f tarnishing part-time Inatruo- 
tiOB in agrionltnre may be diTidad into tha four fallowing olasaaa: 
profit making institntiona, apprantioaahip aohoola, philanthropia 
or aami-publio and public Tooational sohools. 

1» Sohoola operated for a profit as eorreapondenoe or 
priTata sohoola. Bxample,- Pennaylvania State Collage of igrionltnre. 

2* Apprentieaship sohoola where a hoy worka on a faarm 
xmdar a good manager. 

3. Philanthropic or aami-pnhlie aohools, stioh as are en- 
ooxiragad and supported partly by stioh oonoerns as railroads, big 
bosineaa oonoerns, prirate and looal fimds oombinad. 

4. Voeational sohoola in agrionltnra suoh as the all- 
day aohoel, the part-time school and tha evening school. 

Time and esq^erienoe hsTe shewn that the first three 
groups hsTe not nor will not help to aolTo the problem of getting 
the farmera' boys and girls baok to the school to a very large 
extent. It ia the fourth agency which offers the hope for the solu- 
tion of the big problem. While both the all-day and ayening schools 
haye their place, the main burden will fall on the part-time school. 
She part-time aohool in agriculture is the moat feasible. The all- 
day achool is based almost entirely upon a definitely outlined plan 
of work for groupa rather than for indiTiduals, while the part- 
time amd oToning schools are more likely to be considerate of human 
aeeda cmd to make such ohcmges and adjustments as are neeessary to 
supply immediate inatruotion to those young persons who are &% work 
on the farm, er who contemplate going on a farm. Even the evening 
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flolMOl, While ft popular aad •zoeedlngly desirable form for agrioul* 
tnral educatioa is often beeause of its night work, too serere a 
physieal tax upon the vitality of a growing ohild, and a farmer 
after he has worked hard all day. The erening school does not haye 
the same hold upon the interest and attention as the part-time school. 

lor the solution of this important problem of education 
that concerns the education of those children who are out of school, 
we naturally turn to the regular public school. Why should not the 
regular public school undertake the solution of this problem of 
Tooational training in the established public school system? Is 
haye already at hand and extensive and expensive plant; an effectiTo 
organisation and a body of trained, e:qperienoed instructors. ])o 
not economy aad efficiency demand that the proTlsion of necessary 
Tooational education be oonmitted to our existing plant and organ- 
isation, to our picked body of instructors, enlsrged and increased 
in numbers to meet the larger task imposed. Sxperienoe now proves 
that the public school system cannot provide requisite and adequate 
vocational training, however feaftible and desirable this may at first 
thought appear. The public school does not offer the type of instr- 
uction that will seek out the boy with the need and then apply it- 
self directly to supplying this need. The public school as an 
institution is not a failure. The positive achievements, no less 
obvious than its failures, entitle it to rank as the most effective 
institution of enlightenment and civilisation yet established. The 
public school has not tried to provide vocational training in the 
sense in which such training is rightly demanded. The typical place 
has been designed, the organisation work#d out, for the purpose of 
providing literary and general training. This purpose the public 
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tohool fulfills. 

But the problem immediately before tis - a problMi that 
is not likely to he materially changed for many years, howeyer 
snooessfolly the public school may modify its present work for 
that type of pupil under consideration, the problem of giving 
immediately definite and efficient training in agriculture to boys 
and girls of fourteen; it demands new and different organisation 
and equipment, different subject matter and methods of instruction, 
and most of all a different type of instructor. 

fbjjg Part"!Plme Scheme of Bdueation 
to Be Included in A auppiementary group of Schools 

What is now proposed is a supplementary group of schools, 
a system of vocational continuation schools, part-time and fall- 
time schools, for youths of both sexes who wish or are compelled 
to enter agriculture at part-time, without the training provided 
by the seeondary schools amd universities* The existing public 
school system of the several states will act as the proper agent 
for the coordination and administration of the activities of the 
aforementioned schools. In other words, it will be the problem of 
schoolmen to take these continuation and part-time schools and 
build upon the elementary and secondary schools already established, 
a new finishing educational institution, commonly known, bB the 
part-time school in agriculture, peculiarly known as the "Farmer's 
University" or the opportunity school. Such cm orgcmization, plant 
and equipment especially designed to serve in vocational education 
in agriculture, and a large corps of instructors especially chosen 
with a view to administer such training will in time re-act most 
favorably on our public school system, and each type of education 
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The Laportancs Of Thia Part«TiBi« Worlc 

Zhlt part-time plan of sigrloiilttiral •dnoatlon la auaeapt- 
Ibla of adaption to auoh wide conditions that there can be little 
doubt of ita ultimate aidoption by many sohoole. It lends itself, 
perhaptf, better than any other plan, to the limitations of the 
small town or the ooTintry Tillage. It gives the farmer assembled 
in these short courses an understanding of the forces of nature 
with which he has to deal as a farmer, as a member of the community 
and as a oitisen of the state and nation. 

These part-time schools in agriculture hare already con- 
tributed much to the solution of the problem of adjusting our 
education to new conditions in that they have demonstrated the 
value of vocational agricultural education and have established 
beyond question, the possibility of giving in school training the 
practical training which is of value to the farmer on the farm. 
The largest contribution which this type of vocational school has 
made in helping to solve this big problem is in developing methods 
of teaching this type of boy and girl under consideration. It has 
demonstrated that the children who do not remain in the public 
schools are capable of being educated and that it is possible to 
orgahiae and conduct classes in auch a way that thoae with a 
practical turn of mind can be taught the same things which they 
failed to grasp In the regular school. While the comaon problems 
of all teaching is the same in both types of schools, the teaehers 
in these part-time schools in agriculture will not be hangpered by 
the traditions of generations, and hence will use the experience in 
the home, on the farm and in the community as a basis for teaching, 
and to illustrate the common everyday problems of[^^f,y^art'-tim& 
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work glvea to agrloultnral teaehing the reality of aotnal life. 

The state plan for Iowa glyes the following summary:- 

"She part-time aohool In agrlonlttire oomes dlreotly to 
the home oommxmltles and home farms of boys and men at a season 
when many oan tslce advantage of the opportunity who oould not 
otherwise do so. 

"The law requires follow-up Instruotlon and ]^aotleal 
application on the h(XBe farm thus keeping the work Instensely 
Interesting. 

"It brings books, bulletins, and agrlonltural journals 
Into the oommunlty and through the oanvass and discussion In 
rural circles stlublates an Interest In education and greater 
satisfaction In farming as a business and the farm as a home. 
The Instruotlon Is so closely related to the actual farm opera- 
tion that It begins at once to Increase production on the home 
farm of class members, 

"Taking a very reasonable estimate of the land, animals, 
machinery and buildings on the arerage on home farms represented 
In this part-time school in a community, and it furnishes an 
equipment worth many thousands of dollars. There Is no tax sup- 
ported institution in the world that has anything approaching this 
system of schools for equal members and equally ayailable for all 
purposes. This equipment costs the public nothing. The owner is 
repaid by greater production on his farm and in a happier life." 

Co-operation Between The Farmers , The Schoolmen 
And The Community Bssentlal In Such A Plan 

Unquestionably the feature of this part-time scheme of 

education which makes such schemes of immense popular interest and 
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of far-reaohlng aooial yalue is thier depondene* upon oo-operatlon 
botvsen aoboolaen, the fajrmera and the oonmunlty^ oo-operatloo 
whloh 18 In the largest sense social and which embraces the whole 
oonummity. Historically, the shop and the farm gave the youth all 
theilnrooational training. Of late, the tendency has been under 
the stress of modern conditions to throw upon the sohool sdmost 
the entire responsibility for industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion of minors. It is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
schools cannot meet this difficult and ezpensiye burden unaided. 
!Fhis part-time education is a commiuiity enterprise embracing, 
directly or indirectly, erery phase of community life and welfare. 
Byery element of the community may enter this oo-operatlye enter- 
prise. The only definition giyen to the scope of the work is 
that worked out by the needs of the farmers themselyes, either for 
more schooling in general or for specific yocational training in 
preparation for entrance into another type of farming. 

This scheme proyides for the farmers an opportunity for 
continuous Improyement, and opens up to him the way of continuous 
adyanoe in preparation as he acquires new skill and effioleniDy and 
new capacities for citizenship. It brings the teacher to the farm 
and the farmer to sohool. It makes education what it should be, a 
life long process of deyeloping new efficiencies. 

The same causes that haye brought about a wide spread 
demand for co-operation between the sohool and the shop in industrl- 
al training make Just as necessary a similar cooperation between 
the sohool and the farm in agricultural training. As the inltlatiye 
in part-time schools in industry rests with the employees so part- 
time schools in agriculture must rest with the local leaders. The 
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BuooesB depanda on a keen olvlo oonsolouBnesB^ a Btroog peraonality^ 
on the organizer and dlreotor^ to awaken conaolottsneBB and to dtr*- 
eot BubBequent aotion* 

It Beema to be equitable that such Bohools Bhould beatow 
the related theoretical instruction which they are so well dealgned 
to give 9 leaving to the farm the taak of giving under expert dir- 
ection « the practical experience which it ia well equipped to confer < 

Such cooperative work between the sohool and the home 
farm ia the moat effective means known of trying out^ under the 
conditiona of individual farma over widely acattered areaa^ methoda 
which have proved to be profitable elsewhere t aa at the agricultural 
experiment atations* Such co-operation fnrniahea the only ejqoeri- 
mental meana by which each boy can try out the merita of hia home 
farm aa an agency for producing profita^ when tceated by the beat 
known methoda; that ia» part-time work furniahea the meana whereby 
principlea and methoda taught by the Bchoola may be poaltively 
adapted by the boy to eoonomic conditions on the farm on which he 
may apend hia working day. 

An eaaential thing with all part-time work in agriculture 
18 that the achQOl underatanda the problema and conditiona of the 
farm and the farmer underatanda the alma and methoda of the achool* 
This underatanding ahould be ao complete that the work in each ia 
the proper complement of the work in the other » and that the two 
plecea of work are bo well tied together by *co-ordlnatorB^t or 
other per Bona familiar with both the farm and the achoolt that the 
final reault of the boy* a work in the achool and on the farm ahall 
be wholly and really educational. 

In the field of part-time inatruction In agriculture 
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olaarly lies the great opportunity for sehoolmen^ the farmers ^ 
and the community^ as initiating agenoies to promote the welfare 
of the farmers t the opportunity to extend the public school system 
to embrace the whole community^ and to make education a dynamic 
and social force for the general improvement of our whole eitisen- 
ship* 
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Chapter II 16* 

PABT-TIMS IBSTRUCTIOB IH ▲QBICnLTURE IH TBB 
UIITBD STAirSS PBIOB TO 1917 

Origin, Else and Growth of Agriottlttural Sohools And 
Agenolea for yurniahlng Part-Time gdnoatlon in igrionTtnre 

She origin and development of agrlonltoral echools In 
Aaerloa were a pairt of a general eduoational moyement against the 
old classical college and In favor of scientific and technical 
education. Perhaps the demand for agricultural education was the 
first to be heard; It had Its origin In the same causes which gave 
rise to the demand of the application of science to all the arts 
and professions of life* * 

▲s the great universities of Europe grew out of monastic 
and cathedral schools, so our first American Schools were all the 
children of the churches. The preachers were almost the only learn- 
ed men and hence the teachers. In the rural schools they were 
school director and teacher. laturally as their founders and 
teachers were all clergymen, these schools were devoted almost 
exclusively to theology, philosophy and the classics. Their methods 
produced a race of preachers, teachers, lawyers, statesmen and 
soldiers. But a new and growing country lllce America needrt 
farmers, engineers, miners and manufacturers, and the amhltioua 
and Intelligent people of these groups were not slow to make thtlr 
wants known. 

It waa not until the cloae of the eighteenth century 
that the attention of practical men commenced to be directed to 
the dlacoverlea of aolenoe, and hopea were excited that Immediate 
benefita would accrue from them to agriculture aa they had to the 
other arte. Lavoisier 'a dlacoverlea and teachinga had aronaed . 

♦-w»..^,^._v »« lA ._'.». . _ _' Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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hep*** Lleblg's works were eagerly read. This newly awakened 
Interest in agrlottltnre was marked first by the formation of 
agricultural societies. These societies naturally led to the 
establishment of fairs and exhibitions, which were potent agencies 
for the dissemination of Taluable information with regard to new 
crops, implements, stock ani. improvement in agriculture genercLLly.'*' 

The Philadelphia Society for the Prmaotion of Agriculture, 
of which Washington was an honorary member, appointed a committee 
on January 21, 1794, "to prepare a plan for establishing the State 
Society for the promotion of agriculture, connecting it with the 
education of youth in the knowledge of that most important art." 
Ibis committee made a report offering several alternative proposi- 
tions for promoting agricultural education. One suggestion was to 
use the common school syst«a of the state to educate the farmer in 
his business. "The country teachers may be secretaries of the 
country societies, and the school-houses the plaees of meeting 
and the repositories of their transactions, models, etc. The 
legislature may enjoin on these schoolmasters the combination of 
the subjects of agriculture with the other parts of education.* 
This is so far as is known the first formal efforts made in the 
United States to present the claims of agricultural education to 
a legislature and to incorporate instruction in agriculture in the 
common schools. ** 

In 1809, a number of gentlemen interested in agriculture, 
residing in Maryland, Yirginia, and the District of Columbia, had 
formed the Columbian Agricultural Society, which may properly be 



'''-Monograph lo. 12, p. 9, 10. 
^'''-Monograph Ho. 12, p. 11. 
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oonsldered as the germ of a national organization. This soeletj 
actively engaged in the irorl: of ednoatlng the farmer through the 
ageney of exhibition. * 

In 1819, Simeon DeWltt, Sturveyor General of Hew York, 
published a pamphlet at Albany, urging the formation under State 
authority of "the Agricultural College of the State of Hew Tork", 
not 80 much *to give Instruction to farmers sis to make farmers 
from the other classes of society, which are stocked with such a 
superfluity of numbers that hordes of them must otherwise remain 
useless or worse than useless to the community". In 1821, Bobert 
Hallowell Gardiner, of Ualne, obtained an annual grant of |1,000 
firom the State Legislature to aid In maintaining an Institution 
which was to give mechanics and farmers "such a scientific educa- 
tion as would enable them to become skilled In their professions". 
Ihls Institution was Incorporated as the "Gardiner Lyceum". There 
WES a permanent professor of agriculture, a practical farm, and 
special short winter courses. Another agricultural school was 
established at Derby, Conn., In 1826, which proved Immediately 
successful.'*'* 

Between 1830 and 1860, there was much talk about "Manual 

Labor Schools", a term variously applied to schools In which the 

students were to pay for thSlr schooling In whole or part by their 

labor, and a number of schools were started on this basis.**'*' 

These were not manual training schools in the modern sense, but 

schools having farms where students could support themselves by 

manual labor while getting aa education. This plan was In popular 

* -Ag. Yearbook, 1894, p. 85. 

** -Ag. Yearbook, 1899, p. 163. 

***-Ag. Yearbook, 1899, p. 164. r^r^rArrl^ 
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fartr for a time and lad to tha aatabliahmant of numerona achoola^ 
which wara aoon found to ha Impraotioahla and ware ahandonad« "^ 

Tha damand for agricultural education in Hew Tork grew 
steadily^ and hy 1838 patitiona hearing 6,000 signatures were 
preaented to the legislature demanding state aid in behalf of 
agricultural schools* ▲ committee was appointed who reported , 
*that there is no school » no seminary , no auhdiyiaion of any 
school in which the science of agriculture is taught** » and racom«* 
mended the establishment of a school for this science* This 
matter came in different forms in succeeding years and tha more- 
ment seems to have grown ateadily in strength and importance* 
In 1841, it was aided by the State igr icultural Society, which 
began the publication of the series of yolumes of (Eransactions 
which were continued annually for over 30 years, one project of 
these times was that the State should maintain a lecturer who 
should inform the people in different localities on scientific 
and practical agriculture* Lectured on agricultural chwiistry 
ware delivered about this time to popular assemblies or schools 
in western Hew Tork, and this seems to have been done elsewhere, 
perhaps as far south as Georgia* "^"^ 

Between 1845 and 1850, agricultural schools were esta<- 

blished by private enterprises in various places in the State of 

Hew York* Among the peculiar features of these earlier schools 

were courses of lectures on agricultural chemistry and other topics, 

similar to the short or winter courses recently organized in a 

number of our agricultural colleges* Vox example, the Greneral 

Termer in March, 1846, speaks of the Cortland County Agricultural 

* -Monograph Ho* 12, p* 14* 

**.Ag* Yearbook, 1894, p. 89* Digitized by GoOglc 
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School and of ttr* Voolworth's nnexpeoted suoeess in dellTorlog 
leoturea oyer a weak to S5 or 30 farmers • 

1 ooturse of lectures was dellTered on agricultural 
chemistry in lew Orleans on invitations of citizens during the 
winter of 1845-46, by B* W, Jones, afterwards a professor in 
Yale College. Ohio Agrioulttural College, in 1854, expressed 
itself as desiring a winter oorirse. In 1855, the State Agricxd- 
tural College of Michigan was approred. The Farmer's High School 
of Pennsylvania was incorporated in 1854, and opened for students 
in Pebruary, 1859. Maryland Agrionltnral College was opened for 
students in September, 1859. 

Short Courses in Agrioulttire 
From the first the colleges of agriculture as established 
under the Morrill Act of 186S, hare provided abbreviated or short 
courses in agriculture; courses which are of less than college 
grade and not leading to a degree. In 1866, Tctle offered a "slnrt- 
er course in agriculture" with the following announcement: *7or 
this course the instruction is so arranged that the more important 
topics, vis: Practical Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry amd 
Pnysics, Agricultural Technology, * and "Forestry are discussed 
during the fall and winter terms of each year (Sept. - Apr. 7". 
The Ohio State University at Columbus made an effort in the winter 
of 1877-78 to interest farmers in a course of lectures. President 
Orton made the following reference to the subject: "An effort was 
made last winter to establish in the college a course of lectures 
on the sciences relating to agriculture for the benefit of the 
young farmers of the state who are unable to pursue an extended 
and regular course of study. The sch«ne proposed [^li^d b^ecturesrliC 
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day for ten weaki. It was to bo lllttstratiTe and to bo mado as 
aoTTiooablo as possible by tho nsa of tho ezoellont faoilitios 
of tho Instltatlon* Vo ontreuioe ezaminations wero requlrod. Iho 
sobemo was widoly adTortlsod, but there was no adequate response* 
SoTon applloants appeared but it was not oonsldered right to dOTote 
the neoessary time and effort required far the leotures to so small 
a number. The following winter a more ambitious effort was made 
at a sohool of four weeks duration and it met with suooess** The 
short oourse in agrioulture at the Unirersity of ffisoonsin opened 
January 1, 1886, and continued for twelve wkelcs, with an attendance 
of 19 pupils. Through the influenee of these students sent out 
from the sohool, the farmer and the sohool are becoming more 
closely united and, "as a result the members of the faculty are 
continually being oonsulted for cidyioe.** 

In 1908, short courses were introduoed into the hig^ 
school at Davis, Cal. They ranged from two to eight weeks. In- 
struction was given in dairy manufacture, irrigation, soils, forage 
crops and cereals, poultry husbandry, cmimal industry and Toterinary 
science, horticulture and oitrioulture. They were opened to all 
persons OTor 17 years of age. There was no entranoe examination 
nor was any requirement imposed except an earnest desire to learn 
and mate the best use of the opportunities freely offered by the 
state.''"'' In September, 1910, a short course for farmers and others 
interested in agriculture was opened at Stockton, Cal. *** 

County Short Courses in Wisconsin 
The county short courses in agriculture established in 

* -Sunn Co. Sch. Ig. Bui. Bo. 3, Sept. 1903, Supplement to 
Menomonie Times, January 19, 1905. 

** -^•P<>'* ^-S- ^^*^' ®** ^Ol* ^* 1^0^» P* ^*2. Digitized by GOOQle 
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WlBooneln were oonduoted by the oottnty agrloizltural repreeentatlTes 
in th#lr reepeotlTe oouatlee. The ^oonree was provided especially 
for those who oould doTote only a limited period of time to study* 
and *for those who wished to rettorn to the actiye operations of 
the farm and who desired the greatest amoxmt of useful knowledge 
that oould be acquired in the briefest possible time*" It was 
free te all residents of the county* The requirements were that 
the students should have a good common school education and should 
be fourteen years of age or 0Ter# This is the oldest short course 
of the kind now practised and it has continued with increasing 
attendance* In 1890 a course in dairying was added « which was 
practically a short course in that subject and a branch of the 
regular short course* * 

Of the 63 agricultural colleges existing in 1903, 44 liad 
organised special or short courses ^ lower in grade « and shorter than 
the regular four year collegiate course* They yaried in duration 
from a few days to ten or twelve weeks* The nature of their courses 
were eyen more Taried than the length of the term* Some of the 
important courses were general agriculture^ plant production , 
animal Industry , dairying, poultry management, etc* ** 

Bxtenslon Workers Grlvlng Part-Time Instruction in Agriculture 

The period following the organisation of the agricultural 
colleges in 1862 seems to have been the time when the farmer's 
Institutes took a distinct form, and under that name began to re- 
ceive the patronage of the states. Massachusetts began her in- 
stitute work in 1862; Connecticut in 1866; and Bew Hampshire in 1870 < 



"^ - Bailey, Encyclopedia* 

**- Bulletin 139, Off* Bxp* Station* ^ ^ ^^ 
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83. 
Oth«r etates Joined the moTement, and legislatures began to sake 
appropriations to maintain the institutes. They are usually held 
during the winter months €uid as a rule continue from two to four 
days. The programs are planned to promote the interchange of 
ideas, a full and free discussion being sought upon topics intro- 
duced in an address by come specialist or expert from the agricul- 
turctl college or experiment station ."^ Closely related to the far- 
mer's institutes are the tbtIous other methods of agricultural 
extension worlc which may be Included in a part-time plflui of agric- 
ultural education, such as cooperatiye field experiments, corres- 
pondence courses in agricultural science, reading circles for 
farmers and itinerant agricultural schools* 

The Bstablishment of Secondary Schools of Agriculture 

It was fully 30 years after the first state agricultural 
college was opened in this country before the first successful 
agricultural high school was established. In 1888 the Uinnesota 
School of Agriculture was organised. A similar school, a few 
years later, was opened at the University of Hebraslca. The State 
of Alabama followed in making proTlsions for the maintenance of 
schools of agriculture of secondary grade in each of the nine 
Congressional Districts of the State. In 1894 the Baron de Hirsch 
Agricultural and Industrial School, at Woodbine, H.J., was opened 
for students, cuid the national Farm School at Doylerstown, Fa., 
opened in 1897. These last two schools were priyate schools.** 

Schools of agriculture and domestic economy were proYlded 
for in Wisconsin by an Act of the Legislature in 1901. The Uara- 
thon County School of Agriculture and Domestic Boonomy, at Wausau, 

* - Ag. Tearboolc, 1899, p. 170. r. .u C^n^nn](> 

**- aI. yearbook; 1899, p. 177. D,g,t,zedby^OOgle 
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opwiod Oetober 6, 1908, and tho BxiBn County School at Honomenla, 
Ootobar £0, 190S* Tarmor's Instittitea wore started dtcring the 
■ohool year of 1902-03, In Pxmn County, "under the auspioes of 
the Ihun County Parmers* Club.". During the aohool year, 1903-4, 
the Instruotora f^om Jixtnn County School of Agrloulture, assisted 
by the farmers cmd students, held twenty Institutes in the county, 
besides organising a number of township farmers* clubs. 

The county short course consisted of two winter terms 
and the work was given at a time most convenient to the farmers. 
Bach term included at least seven weeks of school work* ^e 
intervening time between the school terms was spent by the student 
in doing home project work under the supervision of the county 
agricultural representative. The work of the two terms was so 
organized and so arranged that it could be taken in either order. 
*Ieither unit of work was dependent upon the other, but consisted 
of practical instruction in agricultural subjects directly related 
to the actual work on the farm and in the farm home.* 

"7ollow-up work* or home projects were carried out on 
the home farms by members of the county short course under the 
direction of the agricultural representative. It was an integral 
part of the course. This work included Improvements of a general 
nature which resulted from ideas gained at the county short 
course or from conferences with the agricultural representatives. 

The Regents of the University awarded a county course 
certificate at the satisfactory completion of the work of both 
units with the intervening home project work on the farm or in 
some related industry. These county short course certificates 
entitled the holder to credit in all of the first year of the 
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S5. 
Short ooturse at tht Colleg* of Agrionltttre, ezoept ohamlstr; and 
library praotioo. 

Unit A, inolnd^d dairying, businees praotioo, farm 
managoment, foods and feoding and fiold oreps. Unit B* inoludod 
tho broods of livo stoolc, businoss praotioo, farm moobanios, 
bertioalttiro and soils* * 

tho lapotus giTon to AgriOTilttiral Bdtioation in 1910 and 
Tho flomargablo growth of Sooondary Sohools of Agrioaltnro Sinoo 

That TiJBBB 

Tho yoar 1910 sooms to havo boon a bainnor yoar in agri- 
eultnral oduoation. It was giron a prominont plaoo in tho programs 
of tho national Bdnoational Association and tho Southorn Xduoa- 
tional Assooiation. Ihoro was a moTomont to soouro fodoral aid 
in both oztonsion work in agrioultnro and in agriottltnral instruc- 
tion in sooondary sohools by tho introduction of tho DaTis and 
DolliTor Bills in Congross* Tho o±tonsion work in tho agricultural 
oollogos was plaood on a solid bctsis at Portland, Qrogon, and 
was giTon an oqual footing with tho othor two soctions proYiously 
oxisting - tho instructional and tho ozporimontal. Thoro was a 
moToment in othor univorsitios to soouro a dopartmont of agrioul- 
tnro such as Columbia, Syracuse, Miami and Bryn Mawr. Auxiliary 
Agonoios such as tho bankors and railroads, woro onoouraging 
agriculturo and introducing improTod mothods of farming. In tho 
wintor of 1910-11, spocial legislation, relating to elementary 
or sooondary education in agriculture was proposed or enacted in 
thirty of the forty states, whose legislature met at that time* 
State CooBBissions to inTostigato tho need of agricultural and 

* - Bulletin, University of Wisconsin, Serial Ho. 773, r^^^^}^ 
Gen. Series Ho. 67B. Digitized by V^OOglC 
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IndTiBtrlal eduoation were at work In sayaa states. The Imerioan 

▲saoolatloo for tha Adyaaoement of Agricultural Teaching was 

founded in Chloago. * 

The loqpetas given to agricultural education at that time 

18 shown by the Increase In secondary schools of agriculture since 

1910. The following is a brief sunuaary of the number of secondary 

schools of agriculture in 1915: 

lumber of public high schools reporting as teaching 

agriculture •••• •••• £, 175 

Humber of high schools established before 1901 19 

lumber of high schools established from 1901-1905. •«• 38 

Humber of high schools established from 1906-1910 .... 413 

Humber of high schools established since 1910 1,710 

Humber reporting teaching agriculture primarily as - 

informational subject 1,521 

Tooatlonal subject •...•.. .•••• ••••• 566 

Humber of students of secondary grade studying 
agrioxilture - 

Boys 84,743 

Girls 16,312 

Humber of schools using land for instructional 

purposes. 392 

Humber of schools teaching through the home project 

method 337 

Humber in which the Instruction consists wholly of 

classroom work • 416 

Humber in which instruction consists of classroom 
work, laboratory exercises and observations 
on neighboring farms ..*•• 1,064 

The above summary does not Include the special schools 

of agriculture maintained by the state colleges of agriculture on 
the college campus. ** 

*^- Beport U.3. Comm. Bd. Vol. 1, 1910. p. 275 & ^^l^^diO^P'^^' 
-Beport U.S. Comm. Sd. Vol. 1, 1916, p. 237. 
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A plgeet of ^^^^^State Laws on Part'^Tlme 
InstruotloD aa Actually Carried Out rrlor to 1917 

Braning aohoola^ olassaa or oourses^ night schools or 
Glasses, public night schools or *teoonllght schools**, as they are 
called In different places, were in operation in twenty-ei^t 
states besides Alaska and the Philippine Islands, when the Smith- 
Hughes Law was passed* A digest of the state laws shows that 
eight states required a minimum number of pupils to open a school; 
nineteen states put a minimum age for students to attend * Ohio 
had six years of age, Georgia and Hew Jersey had 12 years, and the 
other states ranged from 14 to 21 years of age* The character of 
instruction required in these schools included one of the follow- 
ing eourses: citisenship, instruetion of youths, illiterates, 
foreign born, commercial subjects, English language, arts and 
practices of trade and vocations, relates to elementary school. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Hebrasks and the Philippine Islands 
included agriculture in their course of study. 

Eleven states had laws pertaining to part-time education 
before 1917. They are Connecticut, Indiana, Minnesota, Massachus- 
etts, Horth Dakota, Ohio, Hebraska, Hew Jersey, Hew Tork, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin. These schools were called by various names, 
such as, vacation schools, part-time schools, part-time continua- 
tion schools, or continuation schools. Fourteen years of age was 
the minimum age for admission. Seven of these states mentioned 
definite work in agriculture. Of these 11 states, six had passed 
compulsory laws regarding part-time education. They are Wisconsin, 
Hew York, Massachusetts, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. * 

* - State Laws relating to Education, U.S. Comm;^ of Sd. Bui. 23, 

1918; Bui. 47, 1915. Digitized by ^UUyiC 
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Summary of Part-Time Tork in Agrioultiar» In Indiana 

Prior to 1917, Indiana and Minnesota and a few isolated 
oonnunities in other states provided the only instanoes of aotual 
part-time work in agriculture being carried out in the high schools* 
In most cases they were dull season courses of the extension type, 
and the work was carried on by Smith-^Lever workers • This part-time 
work consisted largely of lectures, with few demonstrations and no 
follow-up work* An attempt will now be made to tell in a brief 
summary how the part-time and evening schools were carried on in 
Indiana* * 

*A part-time class in a vocational department or school 
in Indiana was one in which vocational instruction was given in in- 
dustrial agriculture or home-making subjects to pupils, over four- 
teen and under twenty-five years of age, who were regularly and 
lawfully employed in these fields of work and where the instruction 
given was complementary to the work in which the pupils were engaged 
during the time they were not attending the school* ▲ class receiv- 
ing instruction in some agricultural subject while doing active work 
on a farm was an illustration of part-time work for which state aid 
was provided* A class giving instruction in gardening or poultry- 
raising to a group of messenger boy's could not come within the 
intent of the law for part-time vocational work*** 

"The amount and period of instruction that could be given 
in a part-time class varied greatly* As to time devoted to the work 
five or more hours could be given to the instruction per week, a day 
a week or the half-time plan could be adapted, whereby alternate 
weeks could be given to the school and shop or farm* The plan used 

* - Vocational summary. Hay, 1920, p* 10* 
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depended upon the faollitlee whioh the eohool had for handling the 
olaasea, the amount of eooperatlon that waa secured outside of the 
school t and the class of individuals that were served J* 

''The Indiana law proYided that when the board of education 
or township trustee of any clty^ town or township has established 
approved vocational schools for the instruction of youths over four* 
teen years of age who were engaged in regular employment , in part- 
time classes, and had formally accepted the provisions of this sec- 
tion, such board or trustee were authorised to require all youths 
between the sges of fourteen and sixteen years who were regularly 
employed, to attend school not less than five hours per week be- 
tween tlM hours of 8 k.U. and 5 P.M. duzlng the school term." 

''The following considerations guided the department and 
state board In approving part-time work for state aid: 

1. That it dealt with a specific group of workers whose 
need it was adopted to meet. 

S. That the training received was adding to the technical 
knowledge or skill of the worker. 

8. That the instruction was efficient. 

4. That the amount of the time given to the work and the 
amount of benefit derived from such work by the pupils was such as 
to justify the expenditure of state money for its support. 

5. That at least one study in the course dealt directly 
with the training for citizenship." 

"Evening vocational classes in an industrial » agricultural 
or domestic science SDhool or department were those in which instruc- 
tion was given to pupils over seventeen years of age, who were re- 
gularly and lawfully employed during the day, and which in order 
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to have biien called vooational had in their instruction to deal 
with the subjeot matter of the day employment* So res tr lotions 
were placed upon women as to their daily employment •** She instruc- 
tion in an evening class in agriculture had to deal with the subject 
matter of the farmer and to have been carried on so as to actually 
increase the efficiency of the farmer s» 

"The time ayailable for vocational instruction in eyening 
classes was so limited that it was impossible to teach both the 
theory and practice of a complete trade in an evening school • for 
this and other reasons it had been founds by practical experience » 
that productive wage earning could be reached by a type of instruction 
which gave the learner help in solving the actual problems he met 
in his daily work.** "^Short unit courses arranged to meet the 
specific and immediate needs of the workers provided the best means 
of giving the needed help* Such courses made it possible for a 
worker to come into the evening class » take one or more courses 
and withdraw without interfering with the organisation of the 
school* The work became more individual and interesting* Such unit 
courses could be one hour^ ten hours » or fifty hours in length*** 
"Such problems as the following could be taken up; marketing farm 
products, selecting seed corn» keeping poultry, how to grow tomato- 
es, etc." 

Smith-Lever Work versus Smith-Hughes Work 
The Smith- Lever Act was passed by Congress in 1914* The 
Act states its object to be ''to aid in. diffusing among the people 
of the United States useful and practical information on subjects 
relating to agriculture, home economics and to encourage the same." 
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TbiB work ia administered through the Extension DiTision of the 
College of AgrionlttLre in cooperation with the United States 
Separtnant of igrioulttire* Agrioultural Sztension Work shall con- 
sist of *the giving of instruction and practical demonstration in 
agridulture and home economics to persons not attending or resident 
in said colleges in the seyeral communities^ and imparting to such 
persons information on said subjects through field demonstrations » 
publications and otherwise." 

It endeavors to meet the farmer's problems in soils and 
crops ^ horticulture t dairying, liye stock « poultry » drainage » 
community development , etc* This is done by personal visits, meet- 
ings and correspondence of county farm demonstration agents and 
specialists, through boys' and girls' club work, cow-testing and 
pure-bred live stock and other associations and organizations, 
movable schools, and the distribution of bulletins, ciroulard, 
newspapers, articles, etc. 

Closely allied to the Agricultural Extension Work as 
carried on under the Smith-Lever funds is another law, called the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which was passed by Congress in February, 1917, 
which makes provision for the Federal Government and the various 
state governments to cooperate in the promotion of vocational 
education in agriculture, trades and industries and home economics, 
and the training of. teachers to carry on the above mentioned lines 
of work. The teacher of vocational agriculture is concerned cheif- 
ly with instructing pupils enrolled in Smith-Hughes classes in the 

principles of agriculture. The work is of less than college grade 
and the controlling purpose is to fit boys and girls of fourteen 
years of age and over for useful employment. Bach pupil in a 
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Smlth^Hughes olass must oarry en a home project through a oontiDn- 
oxm period of at least six months, While the major portion of the 
teachers* time will he oonstuned in giving instruotion in school and 
in supervising hCNne projects^ he will be expected to assist in 
promoting all types of agricultural work in a community and county 
in which he works. In visiting the student's projects on their 
home farms the teacher will be called upon more or less^ to give 
advice to the father » brothers and other adult farmers in the 
neighborhood. Enough has been said to show points of similarity 
between the work of the county agent and the teachers of vocational 
agriculture and to show that in some cases their respective fields 
of work overlap each other. 

For the sake of clearness it is well to state what we 
shall mean by part-time instruction in agriculture as carried on 
by the county agent and as carried on by the vocational teachers. 
Short courses 9 farmer's institutes » movable schools » and itinerant 
schools have been oari^ied on by extension workers for the number 
of years. They varied in length of time and in content of courses 
of study. The passage of the Smith*Lever Act in 1914 provided 
larger funds for this work and set up rather definite standards 
for workers to go by. We generally think of a short course or a 
part-time school in the Smith-Lever Work of to-day as being con- 
ducted for adult persons not attending school and as ''imparting to 
such parrsons useful and practical information on subjects relating 
to agriculture" f In most states they are conducted for a period 
of not more than two weeks. In Wisconsin it is seven weeks. ▲ 
home project is not required of each student although the student 
may have a home project and be more or less supervised by the 
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ootmty agent* A part-time aohool or olaas in agriculture oondnot- 
ed under the fxinds of the Smith-Hughes Act is a course of not less 
than two weeks nor more than six months in length with the six 
months of supervised project work required of all students. ISie 
generally accepted maximum limit of time for a part-time school in 
the Smith-Leyer work, which is two weeks, heing taken as the mini- 
mum amount of time for a part-time school or class in the Smith- 
Hughes work. The maximum amount of time for a part-time class in 
the Smith-Hughes work, which is six months, is the minimum amount 
of time necessary for an all-day class in the Smith-Hughes work. 
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Chapter III 34. 

PART-TDffl KDUCATIOH SIHCB 1917 

The Emphasis Plaoed on Part-Tl— aohools 

fhithsr wars and agricultural legislation go hand in 
hand we cannot say. It seems so. In 1862 was passed the Morrill 
Act, the foundation of agrienltural education in the United States, 
and in 1917, this act was enlarged hy the extending of agrieultur- 
al education to the secondcury schools in the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. This Act placed emphasis upon the proper and thorough 
training of teachers of agriculture, the industries and home 
economics; and ^zpon the estahllshment of part-time schools or 
classes for that vast body of young people and others more mature 
whose education has been neglected or Interrupted. "Although the 
federal Yocational Education Act emphasises the importance of part- 
time and eyening class work by stating that the yocational agri- 
cultural instruction under which this Act is designed for persons 
oyer fourteen years of age who haye entered upon the work of the 
farm home, yery little attention has been giyen to this side of 
the work of yocational agricultural education. There are many 
reasons for this, chief amo^g which are: 

1. The lack of propedj^repared teachers to organize and 
carry on the work. 

S. The lack of experience demonstrating how the work may 
be most effect iyely conducted, especially as it relates to directed 
or superylsed practice in agriculture. 

3. A desire on the part of the State Superylsor to get 
under way on a sound basis the so-called all-day work on yocational 
agricultural instruction." 
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Th« •nqphasls plAO«d on part-time sohools in the Federal 
Aot is shown in the proTisions of the plans of the different 
states whioh have been submitted to the Federal Board at Washington. 
In eTery state plan submitted to the Federal Board there has been 
provision made for part-time schools* In the trades and industries 
and home eoonomios "at least one-third of the sum appropriated to 
any state for the salaries of teaohers of the trades and industries 
and home eoonomios shall» if expended, be applied to part-time 
sohools or classes'* • While no state is required to spend this money 
for part-time education, one-third is set aside for this purpose and 
must be so used or not used at all* Furthermore, it would be en- 
tirely permissible under the aot for much more than one- third of 
the fund to be used for part-time training in the trades and in- 
dustries and home economics* Indeed, the whole fund may be so ex- 
pended* While no provisions in the Act were made for part-time 
instruction in agriculture, it is assumed that part-time and even- 
ing schools or classes in agriculture will be organized and conduct- 
ed on the same general lines as the part-time and evening schools 
in the trades and industries and home economics* "^ 

"It is evident from the discussion whioh has taken place 
at the regional conferences on agricultural education during the 
last six months that part-time and evening class work in agriculture 
is of immediate ipportance and is one of the pieces of work which 
the states have determined upon to push** "^"^ 

Part-time schools in agriculture have already been estab- 
lished and conducted in a good many of the states and have demon- 

* - Federal Board Bui* Ho* 19, p. 30* 

*'^- Vocational Summary, June, 1920, p* S6* 
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8trat«d th%±r ustfulneas* They are here to stay* Ve shall expect 
these part-time schools In agriculture to be the school in the 
part-time plan of education as mentioned in the ^Smith-Hughes Act* 
These part-time schools in agriculture will reach as many if not 
more students than the part-time schools both in the trades and 
industries, and home economic s# For being the most serviceable and 
useful to the farmer we may expect the part-time schools or class- 
es in agriculture to surpass both the all-day and evening schools 
in agriculture # 

Part-Time Instruction in Agriculture Versus Part-Time 
Instruction In The Trades And Industries And Home Economics 

The provisions of the part-time plan for trade* home 
economies and industrial education are definite and they do not 
require any follow-up work* "At least one-third of the sum appro- 
priated to any State for the salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics 9 and industrial subjects shall, if expended, be applied 
to part-time schools or classes for workers over fourteen years 
of age who have entered upon employment, and such subjects in a 
part-time school or class may mean any subject given to enlarge 
the civic or vocational intelligence of such workers over fourteen 

or less than eighteen years of age; such part-time schools 

or classes shall provide for not less than one hundred and forty- 
four hours of class room instruction per year; evening in- 

ditstrial schools shall fix the age of sixteen years as a minimum 
entrance requirement and shall confine instruction to that which is 
supplemental to the daily employment*" 

While no specific mention of part-time schools in agri* 
culture is made in the Smith-Hughes Act, certain general provis- 
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37 • 
ions applioabl* to part*tim« Instruction In agriculttire, which 
have been Incorporated In the different state plans « will be clted« 
!Ohe school or class shall be under public snperylslon or control. 
The controlling purpose is to fit for useful employment # All 
instruction shall be of less than college grade* The Instruction 
shall be for persons over fourteen years of age without upper age 
limit if the instruction is designed for and suitable to enlarge 
the ciTlc and Yooational intelligence. In evening schools and 
classes, sixteen years of age is the minimum. Brery dollar of the 
federal fund expended for the salaries of teachers shall be matched 
by a dollar of state or local funds, either separately or in com- 
bination. Such schools shall provide for directed 6s supervised 
practice, either on a farm provided for by the school or another 
farm, for at least six months per year. The only use for which 
Federal funds are drawn is that of paying teacher's salaries. 
Equipment, supplies and other forms of maintenance are provided 
for aside £rom Federal funds. 

^The length of the school course in agriculture is in- 
dependent of the required six months of supervised practice on the 
farm« since that practice must be regarded as only a part of the 
regular instruction, the other part being carried on in class. 
Pupils may be in attendance on school classes for any period of 
time necessary to complete all other than the practical work. 
This time may be long or short according to the state plan adopted. 
It might be at least In theory, one week, or one month, six months, 
nine months, or two or more regular school years. The practical 
work may be either regular farm occupation or specific projects. 
Begular farm work for this purpose Implies an Interpretation of_T 
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the regular farm duties carried on by the pupil in aooordanoe 
with outlines or instructions prepared hy the supervisor « corres- 
ponding reports by the pupils to the supervisor, and actual visi-* 
tation by the supervisor to inspect the pupil's work and to confer 
with him. Along with this practical experience must go« of course « 
the class work supplementary to it." "^ "The federal Board must 
administer the Smith-Hughes Act in exact conformity with its terms. 
Bo choice can be made or discretion exercised in dealing with man-> 
datory provisions. For example, the board is charged with seeing 
that the states provide for at least six months of directed or 
supervised practice in agriculture. Modification of such provision 
is impossible". ** 

Important Bulinga Concerning The Federal Act . 

For the purpose of encouraging the rapid development of 
part-time education and increasing the number, variety and enroll- 
ment of part-time classes, the Federal Board has made some impor- 
tant rulings concerning the Federal Act. 

In Chicago seven part-time trade extension classes were 
in session six hours a day, five days a week for twelve weeks dur- 
ing January, February and March, 1919, which is the dull season of 
the year in the carpenter's trade. One of these schools was a 
carpenter-apprentice school. This carpenter-apprentice school, 
although it is a full-time all-day school for twelve weeks in which 
it Aas in session, was nevertheless, classified by the Federal 
Board as a part-time school for the reason that the apprentices 
gave a part of their working years to school attendance. *** Ac- 
cording to the state plan for Wisconsin and as approved by the 

* - Bui. 1, Federal Board for Yocational Education. .. f^nnalp 
*♦ - Bui. i; part 1, Sec. 9, Fed. Board for Voc. BdJ^''^^^y^*^^8^'" 
***-School Beviewv April 191S, p. 289. 
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Federal Boards part-time sohools or classes In agricnlture can be 
oondnoted for two weeks as a minimum of time* The two illustra- 
tions Just cited show that a part-time school may be conducted the 
same as an all-day school in agriculture, say, from 8 A.M. to 
5 F.H», and that it may be in session for only two weeks* 

Types of Part-Time Schools 
*It is evident from the phrasing of the Federal Act 
that Congress believed that this form of vocational education need- 
ed most promotion." The law provides, "among other things, that 
subjects in a part-time school or class may mean any subject given 
to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of such workers 
over fourteen and less than eighteen years of age." "Such workers 
over fourteen and less them 18 years of age should be interpreted 
as determining the character or grade of the instruction to be 
given rather than the age of the persons who were to be admitted 
to the class. "^ This provision leaves the state free to open 
part-time extension, preparatory, and gener&l continuation school 
eourses in agriculture. The following chart shows the differences 
and similarities between the three types of part-time schools. 

'^- Dept. of Vocational Education, Arisona, Bui. 1, 1918, p. 37. 
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Part-Ilm» Ixtensloa Sohools 

Part«>tiBi« extension work in agrionlture will possibly 
be the most popular type of the work giyen* Such sohools should 
giye work which will lead to proMotion and adyancement in the 
pursuits or seryioes in which the students may be enrployed. She 
instruction must be supplementary to the practical work carried 
on by the student* The courses should be so arranged that the 
workers are to be giyen opportunities for experience which will en- 
able them to use to adyantage the knowledge and skill acquired in 
the class. 

The age standards set up for part-time instruction is 
definite, as regards the minimum age of entrance, and in this re- 
spect it differs somewhat from the standards set up for all-day 
schools, lb ere pupils under fourteen years are admitted if they 
are able to take the work. 

The equipment necessary for this school will depend en- 
tirely upon the group which is to receiye the instruction, the 
character of the course of study determined upon, and the methods 
of instruction adopted. Through cooperation with the farmers it 
is possible to secure adequate equipment for this part-time work 
at little or no expense to the community. The laboratory work, 
demonstrations, and project work must be giyen under conditions 
similar to those in which the farmers work. 

Part-Time Preparatory Schools . 
Part-time preparatory work in agriculture giyes a yoca- 
tional education to workers who haye left school at an early age, 
and who are unskilled and!;for which the future offers few opportun- 
ities in the way of adyancement. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Ih« oontrolling purpose differs but little f^om the all- 
day sohoolt but the work must be given under different conditions* 
The oontrolling purpose of all part-time schools other than exten- 
sion classes draws its inspiration from the part of the law which 
specifies an *inoreased oiyic and vocational intelligence*. While 
this phrase refers most particularly to the work of the general 
continuation school, that part of it regarding increased vocational 
intelligence allows » as one aim, a new vocation. Since the pupils 
are unfamiliar with the simple and fundamental processes of farm- 
ing, the related subjects will occupy a place of secondary impor- 
tance. 

The class is in no sense a vocational guidance class, as 
the general continuation class may be, but is intended to fit for 
a definitely selected pursuit in agriculture. The course is for 
semi-skilled agricultural pursuits andis designed not only for 
minors but for pupils of maturity and, may be, some of considerable 
preliminary education. 

A part-time department of agriculture was established in 
a city high school in lew Jersey. Boys with little or no knowledge 
of rural conditions received six months of classroom and laboratory 
work and six months of agricultural practice on farms in the out- 
lying districts where they were supervised weekly by the agricul- 
tural instructor. The results show that the city boys of the right 
type may in this way be trained for farm work and that this train- 
ing has a good effect on the character of the boys* * 

The General Continuation School or Class 
This class is established upon the assumption that the 

* - Special Bulletin, Hational Society for Voo. Bd[i^tizifie4y.vi@[J^glC 
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pupil in his efforts to snooeed in any oooupation* is handicapped 
by a lack of a general education ^ and it is the duty of the state 
to proTide such education in part-time classes , as a means of 
oTerooming this handicap. A farmer may need instruction intended 
to increase his general Tooational intelligence* such as may not 
properly be comprehended in any program of strictly extension in- 
struction* A good farmer makes a good citisen, and making him such 
is one of the legitimate ends of part-time instruction* 

The purpose of the general continuation school is to 
extend and supplement the general education of the pupil from the 
point where he left the common school. These schools draw their 
inspiration from the provisions of the act which declares that 
"subjects in a part-time school or class may mean any subject given 
to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of workers who have 
entered upon employment** They try to give improvement in know- 
ledge of regular subjects which the farmer did not complete in the 
public schools, and increased civic or vocational intelligence* 

The plant and equipment of such a school is easier to 
provide and is less expensive than the other types of part-time 
schools* The regular classrooms in school buildings can be used* 

The Federal Act lays down the requirement that the child 
shall be over fourteen years of age* There is a state requirement 
found only in those states having compulsory education laws, that 
the pupil shall be able to read and write the Bnglish language 
well enough to "secure an age and schooling certificates" in 
accordance with the laws of the state in which the school is lo- 
cated* 

Two types of part-time instruction can be inferred from 
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tlM proTlsiens of tli« Act: 

1* For persona who haye entered upon or who are prepar- 
ing to go into farming. 

Z. Por persons who are farming and who need fnrther in* 
strnotion in suhjeots giving oiTio and yocational intelligenoe. 

The oourse of study will include such suhjeots as reading, 
writing, spelling, history and arithmetic; such high school subjects 
as elementary chemistry, physical geography and mathematics; and 
such special subjects as marketing farm products, rural oredit and 
such other studies as civics, hygiene, etc* 

The Massachusetts plan is of interest here* ''The general 
continuation part-time school presents a problem, in so far as the 
organisation of the oourse of study is concerned, in that it has to 
deal with such a variety of pupils, both from the standpoint of a 
general education secured before leaving school, the age upon leav- 
ing, and their desire to ohoose their final occupation." "In some 
schools the courses provide that 50 percent of the pupil's time be 
occupied with regular school subjects and the training be based upon 
the pupil's stage of advancement in the public schools up to the 
time of leaving; that S5 percent of the time be devoted to civics, 
hygiene, recreation and cultural subjects; and that 25 percent of 
the time be devoted to the development of dominant interests and 
powers* * 

Since the schooling experience of these workers will range 
through every grade of elementary and advanced work, the pupils in 
these classes should be organised in groups, according to natural 
capacity, present educational attainments, and the vocational aims 

* - Mass* Board of Ed. Bui. 6, whole Ho. 43, 1915 •Digitized by GoOglc 
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of indlYldTial pupils. 

Definite programs of work, speolflo oourses of study, 
and aotual daily lessons oannot be safely prescribed. Baoh olass 
must haye its own program, modified to meet the needs of the 
oomnunity, reshaped in the light of growing experienoe, and adapt- 
ed to the needs of the indiyidual pupils* 

Bvening Schools 

An evening school or class in agriculture is one estab- 
lished and maintained under public control for the purpose of 
giTing instruction supplemental to the day employment to persons 
who are already farming. 

The minimum age is sixteen years without an upper age 
limit* As eyening schools are Intended for those who have entered 
employment and by experience found that they are deficient, it is 
reasonable to assume that the class will be made up of men and 
women of some maturity. 

There is no limit or restriction as to the length of an 
evening school or class. It may continue for a few evenings, weeks, 
months, or years. The course of study in evening schools depends 
to such a large extent upon the aim of the particular class which 
is to be taught, so that no uniform course of study can be formulat- 
ed for any large number of schools. The course of study should be 
considerate of the pairtlcular needs of the pupils that come and the 
limited time the school oan hold them. The Federal Board believes 
that instruction in these classes can best be given in short but 
intensive courses for specific groups having a common basis of 
experience. If the evening school expects to hold the Interests 
of farmers and farm helpers after a hard day's ^^^}^^^^PJ^^y^^J^f&\^^'^ 
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must offer instruotion which in short periods drives dlreotly to 
the point. 

The oourse of study for part-time or evening classes In 
Iowa reoomiends a series of short unit courses » recurring each 2, 
3» or 4 years, the whole forming a definite and logical course of 
Instruction. The courses may consist of farm practices, demonstra- 
tions and lectures, class Instruction In definite courses, and spe- 
cial help or shorter units as selestlng or testing seed corn, mak- 
ing a ration, disinfecting against hog cholera, etc^ * 

The methods of Instruction will depend upon the purposes 
of the particular class. They should be shaped in accordance with 
the actual experience and the dally employment of the group taking 
the work. The Instruction must be so presented that the pupils 
will be convinced that each evening's work gives them specific 
knowledge of benefit to them in their daily work. 

The following provisions pertain to evening instruction 
in agriculture in Iowa: 

1. Offered to persons fourteen years of age and over who 
are engaged in farming. 

2. Instruction shall relate directly to farm occupations. 
Z. The interests of the class shall be considered when 

determining subjects for study, but unit courses having the equiva- 
lent of five or more one-hour lessons shall be provided. 

4. A4 evening session shall be at least two hours long 
of actual classroom and laboratory work. 

5. The number of evenings per week shall be left to the 
instructor and the class. 

* - Bul^ 1, State Board for Voc. Ed. of Iowa. Digitized by GoOglc 
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6# Six months of applied work are eupplieft for each olasa 
member • 

7« The instructor shall have the same qualifications as 
the all*day instruct or ^ or practical or other desirable qualifica* 
tions that meet the approval of the State Board for Vocational 
Education* "^ 

While not so much has been done in this type of school, 
a beginning has been made and it promises well for the future* 
A few classes have been carried out in a good many states. In 
Georgia "practically every teacher" of yocational agriculture tried 
"to do something" in evening work during the school year 1919-^1920 • 
They were to meet one night a week* Arkansas reports six evening 
schools having been conducted in connection with the Smith-Hughes 
schools* 

Iowa Plan for Part-Time Dull Season 
Short-Term Instruction in Agriculture 

Members of the classes: 

Persons of any age above fourteen years » engaged in farm- 
ing and unable to attend a regular day school class* 

The time for class instruction is during the winter months* 

Tollow-up instruction of applied nature is given on the farm with 

each class member during the spring and summer following the class 

instruction* 

Length of term and types of work that may be offered: 

1* Work to continue five days per week for ten or twelve weeks* 
S* Suggestive course for ten or twelve week term: 

Jfarm crops: 

1* Corn ** 16 lessons* 

£* Small grains ** 10 lessons* ^^ 

3* Hay ana miscellaneous ** 5 lessons* ^ , ^^ innn\(> 

^ linety minutes daily for one-half the term; Digitized by \^0(J^lC 
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Animal Husbandry: 

1* Beef oattla •• • lessons. 

&. Dairy oattls •• 6 lessons* 

3* Hogs •• 4 lessons* 

4« Horses •• 4 lessons* 

5. Sheep •• 3 lessons. 

6* Poultry •• Z lessons. 

Hinety minutes dally for one-half the term. 

Botes: 

1. Humber of lessons of any one kind may vary to suit 
the needs of the olass. 

2. The hours mentioned should oover necessary trips 
to stook farms* 

Special ?arm Aid Studies: 

!• Parm arithmetic •• S5 lessons. 

e. Snglish essentials in farm business » making bills, 

letters » and reading farm literature .#20 lessons* 
3* forms of commercial paper and elements of farm law and 

civics •• 15 lessons. 
Yorty-five minute period each day for entire term. 



Bote: 



All materials used in class to be drawn from actual farm con- 
ditions and applied to local conditions as fully as possible. 

Farm records: 

1. Inyentories •. 10 lessons. 

Bote: Materials secured from farms represented by members 
of the class. 

2. Analysis of farm business into units and methods of keep- 
ing records and reports of the applied farm work of class 
members ..50 lessons. 

7orty-»fiTe minute period daily for entire term. 

Farm Shop* Laboratory, or Farm Trips: 

1. Farm shop should consist of making and repairing 
articles of general use on the farm, using wood, rope, 
leather or iron as materials. 

2. Study of uses and construction with cement on the farm. 

3. Structure and estimates of cost of smaller farm buildings. 

4. Gras engines, tractors, and so forth. 

5. Laboratory work in farm crops and so forth. 

6. Farm trips to visit stock farms to study animals as 
laboratory in animal husbandry work. 

Bote: This period of ninety minutes dally should be espec-* 
ially flexible to suit the needs of the class. 
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Organisation, inBtruotion, and follow-up instruotion of applied 
worik: supervision: 

1. One person employed for twelve months to organize classes, 

teach one class, and to give follow-up instruction or 

supervision of applied work. 
2« Assistant teachers are employed for the winter months only, 

to give class and laboratory instruction to additional 

classes in each organiser's territory. 

Teaching qualifications: 

!• Organiser must have same standard qualifications as the 

instructor in public school vocational agricultural 

departments. 
Z. Short • term instructors must have certain qualifications 

but are not required to be up to the full standard of the 

organiser. 

Teaching centers and expenses: 

1. Public school boards of eenvenient centers will furnish 
toom for work, classrooms and laboratory and library 
equipment and supplies and local supervision. 

2. The salary expense for organisation of groups, instruction, 
and supervision of applied work will be paid in full from 
state and federal funds. 

The follow*up instruction or supervision of applied work 
should bring the instructor to each individual farm twice a month 
if possible* A definite program should be followed in tracing out 
farm operations from visit to visit and in laying out probable 
trend of intervening farm experiences until the next visit. To 
reach its full value and to comply with the terms of Federal 
and state law under which money is expended for this work definite 
cost and income accounts are to be kept on lines of farm operations. 
This result is the most practicable training in farm management and 
farm record keeping that can be devised. 

In addition to making connection in a practical applied 
way between the science and classroom study of agriculture and 
the art of farm operation and business side of the industry, the 
follow-up instruction enlarges the meaning of things studied 



igs studied. T 
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ImproTes praotioe and paves the way for better work on the mastery 
of later problems to meet the pupil or ^raotloal farmer # 

An enlarged and at the same time intensified permanent 
educational program should result from the winter short-term and 
the follow-up instruOtion and organisation of groups for coming 
winter season. 

In May 1919, the State Board for Vocational Education 
for Iowa proposed a plan to the Federal Board for short-time 
classes in agriculture in four sections of the state. One man was 
es^loyed for each County for full time worik:. He works from the 
office of the County Superintendent of Schools as an organiser for 
the whole County. In the winter he is an instructor for one of the 
groups which he has organised. In the spring and summer he is a 
follow-up instructor and supervisor of applied work on the home 
farm. 

The classes were for persons fourteen years of age and 
above. They were organised for nineteen communities in rooms 
provided by the county or local sbhool authorities. The local 
school boards furnished charts, laboratory material and a good 
working library of about forty agricultural books. The State 
Library Comnission loaned forty-five books for each class. These 
were chiefly of an agricultural nature but a few were for general 
reading. The County Superintendents, the State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, and the organisers were together able to secure 
bulletins, state and national, of 150 to 200 different titles for 
use in each class. Manufacturers of farm equipment supplied 
liberal quantities of illustrative material and helpful booklets. 

Classes 
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as follows: In Black Hawk County, at Hudson, LaPorte City, 
Jubilee Consolidated, Jesup and Dunkertown; In Dubuque County, at 
Cascade, Bernard, Peosta, Sherrllls Hound, and Holy Cross; In 
Hills County, at Glenwood, Ualvern, Silver City and Strahan; In 
Buena Ylsta County at Lincoln Lee; Truesdale, Newell, Sulphur 
Springs, and 11 ta. Fifteen continued for the fxai ten weeks « The 
other classes from six to eight weeks. 

During the week of December £9, the state college {"acuity 
at Ames generously gave review courses and provided means so that 
a complete organization of the short-time work was well established 
with each Individual Instructor before he took up the work with his 
class on January 5« 

The course of study provided for a selection to suit the 
needs of the community and the class members by a choice of five 
hours work per day for. five days In the week from the following 
list - a certain amount of time was required for each of those 
underscored - farm crops , animal and dairy husbandry > farm arith- 
metic and business forms, business letters and farm Journal reading, 
farm shop - consisting of making and mending actual farm applian- 
ces - using wood, leather, rope, pumps, gas engines and so forth, 
and farm record keeping . Trips to farms to study buildings, ani- 
mals or machinery, to pure bred stock sales ^ and to tractor demon- 
strations, were features of the work. 

from 250 to 300 persons Including some evening class 
workers In three places were In attendance and most of these the 
ehtlre time. 

The organisers In each county had assistants who helped 
them In conducting classes during the winter, leaving the entlroi 
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superylaion of the home projects to organisers during the snmmer 
months* 

The program of the Llnooln-Lee Consolidated School In 
fiuena Ylsta County^ Iowa, Included farm crops, farm arithmetic, 
farm records, farm shop, rope work, poultry, dairying, swine, 
horses and beef cattle. 

The following Is a summary of Its work for January 5 to 

March 12, 1920: (Reports, State Board for Yoc. Kd* for Iowa). 

Total enrollment 28 

The age of youngest enrolled 16 

The age of oldest enrolled 57 

Acres of land represented 2135 

Inspection trips made 6 

Poultry students 12 

Number of chickens 1265 

Part-Time and Bvenlng Schools in Wisconsin 
Plant and equii^nent: Shall he sufficient to carry out 
instruction of those already engaged in the hnsiness of agriculture, 
as approved by the director for the State Board « The plant and 
equipment will be the same as for the day school, since part-time 
and evening school Instruction is given in connection with the all- 
day schools. 

Minimum for maintenance: These share in the provisions 
made for all-day schools, since they are organized under instruc- 
tion from these schools. Maintenance shall be adequate to provide 
effective instruction for those already engaged in the business of 
agriculture, as approved by the director for the State Board. 

Courses of study: (1) The course of study will be ar- 
ranged to cover Instructing lasting for a period of years. (2) In 
a general way part-time Instruction in agriculture for farm boys 
should cover approximately the following lines, ^Q|9 j^^f^^ ^^f^(^fMf 
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Vlrst year - IndlTldual problems^ Seoond - Animal Husbandry - 
dairying* Third year - Animal Husbandry - beef oattle^ hogs, 
horses 9 sheep, fourth Tear - farm crops. Fifth year - farm 
mechanics • Sixth year - farm management and accounts* Seventh 
year • Individual problems* 

In no way should this order of subject matter be con- 
sidered fixed* Vhat subject is covered in any particular year in 
any particular community will be determined by all the factors 
concerned so as to render the greatest possible service* It is 
advisable, however, to follow a progressive series of subjects* 
On completion of three years of such worik: in a part-time school, 
the student may receive a specially prepared certificate of accom- 
plishment from the Vocational Board* On completion of an addition- 
al three years this may be replaced by another certificate from 
the Vocational Board covering the six years of work, with each 
year following the first* Some work in such subjects as arithmetic, 
English, citizenship, economics, parliamentary practice, debate, 
and other broadening lines will find a considerable place in each 
school* 

Hours of instruction must fit the needs of the case* In 
one instance they must be five or six per day, or twenty-five 
or thirty per week* In another instance they will be one or two 
per day, and vary from one to ten or more per week* Since these 
classes are organised, among the workers in agriculture, time 
arrangements must fit the individual group circumstances* 

The amount of practical work is not less than six months 
of supervised farm practice each year* In reality the amount will 
be more* 
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Tho methods of Instructions » and the gaallfloatlon of 
teachers and directors will be the same as in the all*day school •"*" 

The Wood County School of Agriculture in 1918-1919, 
hired a man who gave all of his time to part-time instruction in 
agriculture for farm hoys with the County as a unit* He had his 
office in the school building* The sohool agreed to give him of- 
fice facilities and to lend him sundry apparatus and to giro him 
supplies to be carried out to centers where the schools were to be 
held# They supplied him with books and bulletins for reference 
work and provided extra help in teaching* Occasionally a man fjrom 
the school faculty would go out and help him* 

1 census was made of Wood County and 900 available stu- 
dents for this work were found, 800 of whom would not be enrolled 
in any public school* Seven centers were chosen where theie would 
be f^om twenty to forty boys in each school* They were the points 
about the County at which people naturally gather* The prominent 
bankers, lawyers, and merchants in these centers were interested 
in the work; besides a circular letter was sent to all boys about 
the school describing the work* 

The instruction began December 2 when the stress of farm 

work was off in the fall and ended April 4th* These schools were 

made up of gatherings of boys from the farms during the middle of 

the day and continued daily for periods of not less than two weeks, 

not including Sundays* They sometimes met in the school house, an 

empty hall, or a farmer's house* They had an elastic program* 

There were no fixed courses of studyt Discussions, demonstrations 

and questions were brought up in the class and they were adjusted 

in each individual group according to its need* The groups gener- 
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ally choso snoh lines of worlc as: dairy herd, soil treatment, 
feeding for milk production, etc* 

The Instruction In these schools was given with a mlnl- 
mnm amount of time necessary to be used In the classroom work or 
laboratory work; without a prescribed course of study; and without 
definite specifications of equipment. The Instructor taught these 
schools In the winter and supervised their project work In the 
summer* There were enrolled In these seven schools In 1918-19, 
12£ students with an average attendance of 105* In 1919-20, there 
were ten schools with an average attendance of 166 pupils* All the 
home project work In this County In 1920 was designed to show the 
advantages that come from the use of manure and fertiliser* In 
Dunn County they emphasised pure-bred animals* In 1920 these nine 
schools had a total attendance of 161 pupils* Of these 161 pupils 
there were 23 home projects In the pure-bred hog business, besides 
others In pure-bred bulls, heifers and calves • There were also ten 
home projects In bees* * 

Program for Part-Time School at Rudolph, Wood County, Wis * 

Monday a*m* Organisation and discussion of local farm conditions* 
Dairy barn construction* 
p*m* Dairy barn construction and King System of Venti- 
lation, Pure Bred, Grades and Scrubs; Comparison of 
Dairy Breeds* 

Tuesday a*m* Judlng Holsteln* 

p*m* Handling and care of wood-working tools* Starting 
work of Evener* 

Wednesday a *m* Judging Guernseys* 

p*m*Pinlshlng work of evener* 

Thursday a*m*Balance ration* 

Soils, nitrogen and liming. 
p*m* Soils and phosphorous* 

* - Report, Wood County School of Agriculture* Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Friday a«m« Soil aanagement and drainage. 

p.m# Figirring ration as fed on home farm. 

Studying ways to improve these rations. 

Monday, a.m. Comparieon of patent dairy feeds with home grown 

feeds ^ prloes and nutrient content, 
p.m. Improving of rations fed at home. 

Tuesday a.m. Plant diseases and insect pests, 
p.m. Breeds of swine. 

Wednesday a.m. Farm plans and Farm management, 
p.m. Hog houses. 

Thursday a.m. Soiling crops and pastures. 
Marketing milk for cheese, 
p.m. Feeds for hogs and use of self-feeder. 

Friday a.m. Self-feeder and supplement feeds. 
Hog pasture rotation. 
Questions answered, 
p.m. Truog's test for acidity. 

A general plan was adopted at first, but the above program is the 

way the plan worked out. 

Part-Time Instruction in Ohio 
Part-time instruction in Ohio is given in connection with 
any of the following schools: 

1. Agricultural school of approximately high schools. 
S. Agricultural departments of high schools. 

3. Agricultural departments of secondary schools con- 
ducted by the State Normal School. 

4. Possibly agricultural departments of certain Academies 
which along with their endowments have been presented or will have 
been presented to the State. "^ 

In considering a short course in a community the first 
thing a teacher does is to take a census of the young men, farm 
helpers and farmers who would be served by such a course if they 

* - Bulletin, Statement of plans and policies, Oh^o.^.^^^^ GoOqIc 
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oould be interested in it. If the number ie snffiolently large an 
aggresBiye oampalgn is put on« The teaoher makes personal Tisits, 
presents the general plan of the course and stresses its Importance. 
Announcements are also made In the local newspapers • Five or six 
students are considered a minimum* 

The courses aim to start December 1» if possible » 
certainly by January 1^ and continue as long as the pupils will 
attend* Under ordinary conditions the demand of the farm calls 
out most of the pupils by the middle or the latter part of March* 
The legal requirement calls for 144 hours of instruction for any 
part-time yocational course* 

The course of study is determined by the length of day 
when the pupils are in attendance » the availability of a farm shop, 
and the demand for non-vocational subjects* Three courses are 
offered* One in which the agricultural subjects are taught by the 
vocational teachers during that portion of the day when his regular 
high school courses are not offered , together with farm shop work 
(offered by the regular manual training teacher) which would be 
pursued during that portion of the day when the short course pupils 
are not engaged in agricultural class work* This course is con- 
sidered the most helpful* The second course is given where the 
farm shop is not available* The agricultural subjects are similar 
to those offered in the course above » but in place of the farm shop, 
special classes in academic subjects such as business English, 
civics, etc* - whatever meets the needs of the pupils - is offered 
to complete the day's schedule* The non-vocational subjects are 
taught by non-vocational teachers and are handled as separate 
classes* The third course is intended for those pupils who cannot 
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attend school more than a portion of the day, perhaps three or 
four hoiars. Only agricultural subjects are offered* 

In some schools the course was worked out as a unit in 
itself* In other schools the course is to become one year of a 
short course for the completion of which three or four winters are 
required* A schedule is given below. * 

Time Long Course Short Course 

1st. double Fresh* Soph* Agrlc* JParm Non-Toca- 
period Farm Crops* Shop or tional 

2nd* double Jr**Sr* igrlc* Work classes 

period Soils and Dairying 

Noon 

1st* 

period Farm Arithmetic 

2nd* Elementary Soil Studies 

period 

8rd, 

period Dairying and Feed and Ugmt* 

or 
4th* 
period MiU: Testing of Live Stock 

A summary of the Hillsboro school -> Thos* S* Berry » 
teacher* Date begun » January 6* Date closed January 23* Length 
of daily meetings » 2 hours* Number of meetings per week, 5 or 
more* Lectures and informal discussions* Attendance at Hillsboro, 
32 to 64; at night cooununlty meetings, 9 to 151* Total enrollment, 
152* Ages ranged from 14 to 78* Content of course, Ore)iard 
Management, Feeding Hogs, Poultry, Bed Clover, and Alfalfa* Assist- 
ance, Bztension men, the County Agent, or some good farmer assisted 
every day* ** 

* -> Suggestions for Winter Short Course in Agriculture in Ohio* 
** - Summary of Short Course Report for Ohio* . .^/%rTT/> 
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COMPUISOHT LAWS AFFBCTIHS PABT-TBflS BDUCATIOH 

The Smith-Hughes Aot passed by Congress^ while it has 
many oommendable features ^ does not require compulsory attendance 
on the part of the young people engaged in employment at part->time 
or evening schools « This is regarded as vital to the efficiency 
of the Aot in a bulletin of the Federal Board for Vocational Bduca- 
tion in which it stated that the initiative not only for establish^- 
ing such schools, but also for compelling attendance of those for 
whom the instruction is provided , must be taken by the States « and 
that it was probable that State schemes for part-time education 
would not develop materially until after the legislation authoriz- 
ing and directing the establishment of such schools « "^ 

Twenty-five States have so far (December 15, 1919) en- 
acted compulsory laws for part-time education « A wide variety 
of conditions as to population, conditions of industry, and educa- 
tion is shown in the States mentioned below. 

The one common problem before all these States is the 
extension of parental control, **the attempt to influence the lives 
of boys and girls who have definitely severed their connection 
with the day instruction in the public school system and who have 
entered upon gainful employment^. 

In some states the laws are specific. Much of the legis- 
lative power, in so far as it applies to the actual administration 
of schools, will be left to the State Boards of Bduoation or 
State Board for Vocational Education. These will formulate rules, 
regulations and standards for the establishing, maintaining and 

* - VOC. Sum. June 1919. Digitized by VnOOQlC 
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oonduotlng suoli schools. The administration is connected with 
the StateBoards and these work in cooperation with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Bducation* A short analysis of the laws in 
the S5 States is given helow« Notice the similarity that exists 
between the State requirements and the requirements authorised in 
the Smith-Hughes plan for part-time schools ."^ 



* - School life, Dec* 15, 1919* ^ . 
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IlBOonsln passed her law in 1911, PeonsylTaola in 1915 » 
Hlehlgan in 1916, lew York in 1918, and the remainder in 1919. 
In nearly all the states the laws will go into foroe with the 
beginning of the school year 1919-20« In most every state power 
is giTsn to the State Boards to adopt regulations and standards 
for conducting these schools. In many cases it is the State Board 
for Vocational Education • This makes the administration of the 
compnlsory part-time schools intimately tied up with and a part 
of the state administration of Vocational Education. 

"In every state the school districts are authorised, 
either by an expressed provision in the special part-time Act, or 
by general school laws, to raise and expend moneys for the organi- 
sation and support of part-time schools or classes in the same way 
in which other public schools are organized and supported." The 
amounts of the state and Federal aid vary in the different states 
from three- fourths of the salaries of the teachers in part-time 
schools to a pro-rata distribution of Federal funds available for 
this ptirpose. 

In California, Massachusetts, Nevada, New York, Bhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Utah, great stress is laid upon helping 
the aliens and illiterates. Utah says that all aliens who can 
not read, write and speak English between the ages of 16 and 45 
shall attend school and shall pass the fifth grade requirements. 
In South Dakots, people between the ages of 21 and 50 may attend 
such schools. * 

In conclusion we can say that "there are a few general 
fundamental principles that have become axiomatic** in compulsory 

* - School life, Dec. 1919; Voc. Summary, June, 1919*edbyGoOQlc 
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ftttendanoe* "All th« States hare agreed that ednoatioD is a 
publioaffair^ demands support from publlo taxation, both local and 
state 9 and that the welfare of the state demands that its future 
oitisens shall reoeire educational training which will enable them 
to become active partners in citisenship upon reaching maturity. 
The states hare therefore necessarily established compulsory 
education laws requiring attendance of minors upon school. Shall 
we say that the state has no further responsibility than that in- 
Tolyed in the passage and enforcement merely of general compulsory 
education laws? Can any scheme of compulsory education requiring 
attendance only upon a full-time school meet the real educational 
need in a community which is becoming every year more intensely 
industrial? Should educational provision for the specific needs 
of youths emerging from dependency of parental control and from 
minute school direction to the status of self**support with indivi- 
dual choice as to industrial activities, be an added activity 
of the state? In any adequate scheme of education, provisions 
must be made for the gradual initiation of minors into employment". 
To accomplish this "it would seem wise for a state to build its 
compulsory part-time attendance law upon its compulsory full- 
time attendance law, advancing the required age of compnlsory part- 
time attendance as the minimum age for compulsory full-time 
attendance is advanced? * 

▲s it is now we permit the boy or girl to leave school 
just at the time when new passions and interests are arising, 
just at the time when character-building can really be made a 
success* 

* - Vooational Summary. June. 1920. p. 24. . Digitized by GoOglc 
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SmOIART ABB CONCLUSION 

An attempt has been made to show the ednoational needs 
of the farmer at the present time* "It tea long thought that 
apeoial ednoation for the farmer was nnneeessary* Owing to the 
ohanged oonditions, however, to the gradual adoption of more soien- 
tifio methods of farming^ the necessity for Increasing production 
to keep pace with an eTer*growlng population , and the competition 
to which the farmer is subjected, its necessity is becoming more 
clearly seen.* 

Until within recent years, the efforts to carry agricul- 
tural education to the farmers have been concerned largely with the 
agricultural colleges* "Later came the doTelopment of the agricul- 
tural courses in the high schools and the special agricultural 
schools, and more recently the movement for the teaching of agri- 
culture in the elementary school* Ihese provisions leave out of 
consideration the boy and the girl who leave the district school at 
fourteen years of age or younger, and who will discontinue study 
entirely unless special provision is made for their particular 
need*" Many organizations, both public and private, have existed 
and still exist at the present time to meet this need and some 
progress has been made in agricultural education for these boys and 
girls. But these organisations have been independent and unrelated. 
They have not coordinated their work and there was very little co- 
operation. There was also the great danger of a waste of money, 
time and effort. "To achieve their best results, an agreement and 
division of labor among the various organisations was necessary." 

Agricultural workers have iseen this need for several years. Con- 
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gresB Sftw thd need in 1914 9 and passed the Smith- Lerer Aot^ whose 
ohjeot was *to diffuse among the people of the United States, use- 
ful and praotioal information on subjects relating to agriculture, 
and home eoonomios and to encourage the same*^ This work was 
organised to coordinate and administer through one office all ex- 
tension work in agrioulture and home economics which the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the State Colleges of Agri- 
culture may conduct* In 1917, Congress passed the Smith-Hughes 
Act, which makes proYision for cooperation between the Federal 
Gorernment and the rarious state governments in the promotion of 
Tocational education in agriculture, trades and industries and 
home economics « It insures an annual appropriation for the work 
and sets up certain definite standards to work by* 

Bach of these laws has centralised and standardised the 
work of its own specific field, into local. , into state, and into 
national bodies, ^these combining unity of action and concentration 
of power with local independence, autonomy and direction". 

"It seems clear to the most adyanced thinkers in educa- 
tion, that the school should continue its training through the 
years of development up to the age of eighteen and OTor." Much 
of the training which is impossible before the age of fourteen on 
account of immaturity can now be undertaken successfully. The 
child has become a youth, his powers of judgment and resistance 
to temptation Are greater, his interest in social and political 
activities is increasing; direct practical work can now be done 
with him that will make him an intelligent, progressive and con- 
tented parson. 

The Federal vocational education Act emphasises the im- 
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portftnoe of thlB adyanoed training by stating that the vooational 
inetrxiotion under this aot is designed for persons over fourteen 
years of age who have entered upon the work of the farm or other 
useful employment. The need for a longer period of sohool attend- 
ance is borne out by the fact that we have at the present time 
twenty-fiye states which have passed compulsory part-time school 
attendance laws^ the age limits varying between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. 

The problem before us in the preparation of this thesis 
has been to find the best ways and means of giving immediately 
definite and efficient training in agriculture to boys and girls 
of fourteen years of age who have entered upon useful employment. 
The part-time school or class has been selected as the solution to 
this problem. It has been regarded as one of a group of vocational 
schools which is supplementary to the system of elementary schools, 
the secondary schools and the higher institutions which we as 
Americans have developed very successfully. This type of school is 
based on the training given in the elementary school , and has as 
its problem the direct training for vocational life of the youths 
who leave or have left the ordinary school at fourteen. These 
part-time schools in no way interfere with the success and effici- 
ency of the system of schools already existing. It will be the 
problem of these schools, "as Paulsen says" to build upon the 
elementary schools, as a fundamental form of school, a new finish- 
ing institution for the farmer, "a school whose problem will be the 
carrying forward and mating fruitful" of the agricultural instruc- 
tion for vocational activity. In Iowa the organizer of part-time 
schools works with the County Superintendent of Schools; in 
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WiBoonain h« works in ooonection with the County School of 
igrlculture; while in Ohio the all-day vocational teachers of 
agriculture and manual training have charge of the part-time work. 
Thus we see we have already existing in the public schools the 
necessary machinery for presenting agricultural instruction to 
these boys and girls of fourteen « and others more mature, who have 
left school. 

This part-time plan of agricultural education is sus- 
ceptible of adaption to such wide conditions that there can be 
little doubt of its ultimate success in many schools. It lends 
itself 9 perhaps, better than any other plan to the limitation of 
the small town or country village. It gives the farmers and farm 
help assembled in these small communities short courses whose aim 
is to secure better farm practice, to develop a better farm life 
and to help solve the rural problems. This plan is inclusive in 
its human reach. It reaches all ages. It will provide instruc- 
tion for those out of school both young and old. It will serve 
chiefly the people who must make a living by farming. It will 
not neglect the city boy or girl. This plan is broad in its voca- 
tional scope. It deals at bottom with production processes, such 
as the management of the farm, marketing and cooperation, farm 
business practice and in developing a fuller community, state and 
national life. This plan is liberal in its spirit. It fits boys 
and girls for citizenship as well as gives them capacity to meet 
the personal and individual problems on the farm. This plan has 
been an organic part of the state system of schools in some 
states. It can be used in the other states. This plan is a com- 
plete correlation of the factors that center in the home life and 
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the school life of the boy or glrl« It brings the school and the 
home together; It brings the parents and the teaohers together; 
it brings education and life together; and it makes education 
what it should be, a life long process of developing new 
efficiencies • 
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